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carried nothing away, and that he 
would give it all to her. I do not 
refuse to give the bill of divorce, 
winch is demanded of me, said he, 
but I will never return with her.— r 
'i he judges again gave him wai ning 
to take good caie ot wliat he did; 
for our laws^ added they, decree 
that you should either return with 
her, or that you should lepudiate her, 
in returning her poitiou. And that 
if you continue to be unwilling to 
do any thing, that she should have 
power to do what she chos,e to jou. 
Mitia tiien took up the djstouise 
and continued her address to the 
judges, it is sufficient fur me to see 
that you are sensible of the justice 
of my cause, and that taking my 
part, you are ready to condemn him 
accoiding to our holy laws, but I 
no longer desiie that he coine with 
me, since ne has despised me, I 
only entieat jqu one favour, peisuade 
him to give me a kiss, for the last 
time, and then I will return to my 
own country. Ihe judges then ex- 
hoited Nathan to do what she wished, 
and to kiss hei. She will thus be 
satisfied, said they, and you will be 
absolved from the sentence, which we 
have ptonouuced against you. Na- 
than consented, and went over to 
Mitra ; he kissed her ; — but at that 
instant she seized him by thethioat, 
and twisting round bis neck, strangled 
him in an instant ; after which she 
said » this is \he lecompense of your 
ingratitude, for not having kept your 
woid with me, for having violated 
your oath, and having disobeyed the 
commands ot your father. You would 
have mocked me in wishing to a- 
bandoti me, and leave me a widow, 
while my husband was alive. At 
present jour wife is a widow and 
deserted, it is an ancient saying, If 
anyone attempts to deprive me of my 
husband, may she peri&h, tmd.may 
he neither contribute tp her pleasure 
or to mine. She then turned tow- 
ards the assembly and said to them ; 
If you wish to avoid the most ter- 
rible misfortunes, take my son Solo- 
mon and make him your prince, for 
lie is descended from y our race. Ha- 
wing kdled his father, I do not wish 
Hi at he should continue with me ; his 
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presence would renew incessantly my 
misfortunes, and occasion a continued 
affliction. Nevertheless 1 will nuke 
him my heir, and i Will leave hint 
such gr.'at riches, that he shall never 
want for anj thing You shall also 
take care that he shall teeeive » 
laiger portion of his father's inheri- 
tance, than his brothers. The as- 
sembly accepted the proposal and. 
solemnly established him prince over 
the people, m taking an oath of 
fidelity to him, and JVJitia returned 
to her own country to her father. 
By this history may be learned, 
that the command of a parent 
should never be violated, nor the 
oaths by which any one is bound, 
and that a promise should always be 
kept inviolably. 

Concfarted, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF NFW OPTICAL DIS- 
COVERIES. 
GENTLEMEN, 

IT was observed by sir Isaac New.- 
ton, that when a convex lens, 
is laid pn another, or on a piece of 
uns;lvered looking glass; a set of con- 
centric circles, or rings, each coloured 
like the rainbow, will appear; he also 
observed, that it the saline apparatus 
is hehl between the ligjit and the 
eye, another set pt prismatic rings 
will also be observed; but the posi- 
tion of the several colours will be 
different; the former set being com- 
posed of reflected, and the latter of 
transmitted light. But Sir Isaac had 
not then observed the repeated re- 
flections of the original primary set, 
which aie now known to take place 
between the two internal surfaces of 
the upppr glass, or lens; these can 
only be seen by using tt>£ shadow of 
a pen-knife, or a piece of black card, 
in the manner prescribed by Doctor 
Heist hell, in his very ingenious paper 
on that subject (see Philosopnical 
'I ransactions, vol. 95, from page 135 
to 180). These prismatic rings may 
therefore bcdivided into three kinds, 
viz. primary, transmuted, and reflect, 
ed ; to which may be added a tourth to be 
described by and by. 'Ihe colours of 
tne transinilted sets, are always alter- 
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nate to those of the primaries, that is, 
if the center spot ot the primary is 
black, that of the transmitted will be 
white ; led, and orange, will be 
opposed to green and blue, &c. But the 
primary and its' reflected image, will 
be peifectly alike in every respect. 

Sir isaac Newton attempted to ac- 
count for the phenomena ot those 
concentric rings, by supposing them 
to be produced by the thin plate of 
air, between the lenses ; but this ex- 
planation has been found quite un- 
satisfactory, as many new phenomena 
have lately been discovered, that 
are totally irreconcilable with that 
theory. 

A paper on this subject was lately 
read before the Literal y Society of 
Belfast. Wheiein it is shown that if 
a very thin piece of good unsilvered 
looking-glass plate, is laid on a lens 
of foity or fifty inches focal length, 
a laige set of primary coucemiic 
rings will appear, and by using the 
shadow of a piece of black card as 
above directed by D,r. Herschell, 
its teflected image will also appear 
equal iusi7e and colour to the pi imary. 
The several iings of which the pri- 
mary, and its reflected image are 
composed, will intersect each other. 
A beautiful set of equidistant parallel 
lines, or hinges will now appear, 
drawn tbiough those intersections, and 
at right angies to a line, joining the 
centeis of the* piimary and its re- 
flected image, equal m number to 
those of the rings id each set, and 
extending indefinitely in lengih, to 
two or three times the largest dia.meters 
of the rings, and generally to the 
edge of the lens. The thinner that 
the piece of looking-glass is, the 
nearer will the centers of the two 
sets of rings appioach to each other, 
aim the wider and the more distinct 
will the fringes appear. These parallel 
Jines or fringes aie coloured exactly 
in the same manner as the rings from 
which they are geneiated ; ah idea 
may be formed o,f the appearance of 
one of those fringes, by conceiving 
a iainoow alteied to a stiaiglit lme. 
They aie composed of two classes, 
divided by a point bisecting the dis- 
tance of the centers of the primary, 
and its reflected image, and each of 
those classes having the red of .each 



particular fringe outside, or on the 
side fuithest tiom the bisecting point. 
'1 his experiment will not succeed 
well, unless the lower side of the 
lens, is painted black, to pie- 
venl the contusion which would 
otherwise arise fiom the appearance 
of a transmitted set of rings, re- 
flected fioin the lower surface of the 
lens. 

If a lens, having both of its sides 
equally convex, is laid between two 
pieces of looking-glass, two primaiy 
sets of rings will be perceived, ana 
the apparatus may be so managed, 
that the particular rings of each set 
shall uiteisect each other, as in the 
former experiment, in this case the; 
same parallel fringes will appeal. 
But if there shall be any difference 
in the convexity of the two sides of 
the lens, so as to produce the smallest 
difference in the diameters of the 
two primary sets, the parallel funges 
will now oe changed to a set of 
circles, or rings ; whose diameters will 
be greater or less, according as the 
diameters of the pumanes shall differ 
less or more, being least where that 
diffeience is greatest, and increasing 
in size, as the two sets of primaries 
appioach to equality, but always ap- 
pealing on the same side with the 
smallest primaries. And what is very 
singular, although now changed from 
a set of paiallel lines, to a set or' 
circles, those circles still retain the 
property of being divided into two 
classes, with respect to the position 
of the colours ot each particular ling, 
that is, the entire set of these *inter- 
seciionury rings, as they may be de- 
nominated (for they seem to depend 
entirely on the intersections ot the 
two sets of pumanes) are divided 
into a central, and an outside class, 
those composing the central class 
hi\e the red on the inside ot each, 
particular ring, those of the outside 
class, have the red on the outside. 
These intersectioiiary rings, as well 
as the parallel fringes, are always 
formed between the surfaces which 
are m contact of the two lower 
glasses, and are generally seen from 



* It s hoped the uilrodactiun of a netf 
word is paidonable, when there is n<» 
other to express'the idea. 
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twice to thrice the diameters of the 
primaries, from which they are gene- 
rated, id which case the entire spot 
U covered with coloured rings to the 
center, exactly like primary sets, but if 
they are much larger, a few rings only 
it the circumference are seen, and 
when they are so large as to approach 
to straight lines, segments only of 
a few at the circumference can be 
perceived. Other sets of this new 
kind of rings, are also formed by 
the interference ot the inter sectionaries, 
either with transmitted, or reflected 
sets, in a beautiful and astonishing 
variety, which it is scarcely possible 
to convey an adequate idea of, with- 
out seeing the experiment. It is 
therefore even doubtful, whether the 
above description can be fully under- 
stood, without drawings, which are 
intended to accompany a future pub- 
lication, wherein the experiments shall 
be more fully detailed. This short 
sketch may therefore be considered 
as only an avant coureur, of that 
which is to follow. I.K'. 

Belfast, Sept. HO, 1810. 
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ON CONVERSATION. 

CONVERSATION is a means of 
improving our minds, much 
superior to books, or even to re- 
flection. In sensible conversation we 
are obliged to bring forth the stores 
of our minds in an orderly and syste- 
matic manner ; to hear the objec- 
tions of 'others, and either be instruct- 
ed by them, or answer them. 

If we have taken any thing upon 
trust, either from books or men ; if 
we have viewed any thing supei- 
ncially, and formed an erroneous 
judgment upon it, it is conversation 
that will show us our error ; and, 
having made Us abandon our weak 
possessions, ,will render us stronger 
in those that aie tenable. By this 
weans we become better acquainted 
with our minds, and more completely 
masters of our own ideas. 

In the conversation of men of sense, 
hints are sometimes struck out, that 
would not disgiace the most profound 
philosopher ; and I think we may 
say that they will make a stronger 



impression on the mind, than when 
met witli in reading 

Epammondas esteemed conversation 
a very easy method of gaming in- 
struct'on ; and was on such occasions 
a diligent hearer of the sentiments of 
others. He never enteied any assem- 
bly where any question ot either 
politics or philosophy was discussed, 
without staying till the end ; and we 
have reason to believe that his im- 
provement was proportionate. 

How much, then, ought we -to re- 
press every thing that tends to dis- 
couiage rational conversation ; drinking, 
smoking, gaming, the sneers ot af- 
fectation, and the long, loud laugh 
of presumptuous ignoiance. '1 his 
practice of laughing in the midst of 
what ought to be polite argument, is 
often resorted to, tor the purpose of 
gaining an unreal superiouty. It is 
the means of a weak, untutored, and 
prejudiced miad to effect a cowaid- 
ly usurpation in conversation, or to 
put a stop to it, when above its 
capacity. Such persons as would 
laugh in the middle of an interesting 
moral discussion, would probably with 
the utmost gravity descant upon the 
last new fashion, or the piopsr colour 
of gloves to be given at a wedding. 
As for drinking, gaming, &c. 1 pre- 
sume they aie seldom lesoitedtoby 
those who are capable of any thing 
better. 

One word more and I have done. 
In the present state of morals, per- 
haps the intercom se between the sexes 
ought to be cautious : — but surely it 
is a folly for a young lady' to im- 
agine she cannot converse with a 
young man wiihout danger of-inspirmg 
him with a passion for her. We were 
made to improve each othei, and our 
improvement is assisted by frequent, 
lational, and polite conversation. 

— ..._ EC " 
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REMARKS ON A JOURNEY. 

TRAVELLING lately in one of 
those coaches, which have be- 
come so numeious within a few 
years in this country, and which by 
facilitating our liansitions have made, 
and will still make us better ac- 
quainted with our neighbours ; I fel 
into my usual employment and a. 



